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The Relief Memorial 


Last week we published in this space a memorial to 
the President expressing grave concern over the threat- 
ened reduction of relief appropriations to a point where 
widespread suffering would be caused. Through an error 
in preparing the copy the source of the memorial was not 
explained. It was signed by three hundred and fifty persons 
resident in various parts of the country, including min- 
isters of religion, educators, social workers, public officials 
and others. The memorial was not sponsored by any 
organization but was signed by these persons as indi- 
viduals. It was anticipated that it would receive consider- 
able attention in the press. The signatures included some 
eminent names and ordinarily it might have been ex- 
pected that the memorial would attract a considerable 
amount of attention, particularly on that Monday when 
there was little startling war news and when many 
columns were filled with relatively unimportant material. 
The failure of many leading dailies to carry the story 
seems to give further support to the concern of the 
signers lest general apathy is settling down over the 
country with reference to the human needs of a large 
portion of the population. 


The Public on Government Spending 


The latest Fortune Survey indicates that in the mind 
of the American public the reduction of poverty and of 
unemployment is a more efficacious defense in time of 
crisis than is an increase of armament. The inquiry and 
its results are described in the April issue. 

The question was put as follows: “Bearing in mind 
that our problem is to build the strongest nation possible 
in order to meet any situation, on which of these four 
groups of things do you think the government is war- 
ranted in spending the most money—(1) increasing arma- 
ments, (2) dealing with agricultural problems, (3) reduc- 
ing poverty and unemployment, (4) or public construc- 
tion? Which second? Third? Fourth?’ Each first 
place mention among the replies was given a score of 100 
points ; second place, 75; third, 50; fourth, 25; unimpor- 
tant, 0; and “don’t do at all,” minus 100. The items fell 
into rank as follows: 


Reducing poverty and unemployment......... 76 points 
Increasing armaments ...............s00000- 65 points 
Dealing with agricultural problems.......... 62 points 


Replies regarding the relative importance or efficacy of 
methods of reducing poverty and unemployment—pro- 
vision of work relief, of old-age pensions, clearing of 


slums and improved housing, the training of skilled 
labor—rated them thus: 


OCR T 60 points 
Slum clearance and better housing........... 58 points 


Class and occupational differences showed up fairly 
sharply, Fortune says, “with the upper income groups, the 
executives, and the white-collar workers giving first place 
to the training of skilled labor, and the poor and industrial 
labor giving preference to work relief.” Age is also 
strongly reflected, the group under forty rating training 
for skilled labor first, then work relief, housing, and 
pensions. Cities preferred slum clearance but small rural 
communities voted for old-age security. 

With reference to armaments the emphasis was scored 
as follows: 


Preferences appear to have been most emphatically 
expressed regarding methods of dealing with agricultural 
problems, showing the following considerable range: 


Reforestation and soil conservation.......... 73 points 
Removing poor farmland from cultivation.... 48 points 
Controlling farm production —5 (minus) 


Among types of public construction, flood control 
ranked first with 72 points, big national highways second, 
(62), airports (57), and federal power plants last (39). 


The European Churches and the War 


We are indebted to the International Christian Press 
and Information Service (Geneva) which is an organ of 
the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, for the material that 
appears in this article. The I. C. P. I. S. reports periodi- 
cally information which comes from sources to which 
it is difficult for Americans to gain access. 

The issues quoted here are numbers 10 and 11 dated 
March, 1940. 


Way Norway Dp Nor Go to War For FINLAND 
An open letter written by Bishop Berggrav of Oslo to 
Archbishop Kaila of Finland sometime before the German 
invasion of Norway, contained the following: 


a= 
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“Why don’t we go to war for Finland? It was not the 
facts before us when the crisis arose, nor the political 
judgment of the situation, which were for me the deciding 
factors, but I mention these things first, because they 
cannot be entirely eliminated... . 


“Some people have considered the policy of the northern 
countries during the last year as being hardly realistic. 
All the conferences of the foreign ministers and their 
communiques may have given the impression that there 
was a greater unity than in reality there was. ... 


“At the meeting of the rulers of the northern countries 
in Stockholm, October 18-19, 1939, . . . the question 
as to whether the northern countries were behind Finland 
only morally or also in a military sense must have been 
considered. It was the duty of Finland to raise this 
question on that occasion. The situation demanded a 
clear statement from each country, so that afterwards 
each country would be in a position to act responsibly, in 
accordance with what had been discussed. 

“The peoples were not given any information, but the 
Finnish delegates must have known before they returned 
home. In this case each country had made its choice on 
an open basis. The other countries will have said—We 
cannot help you, Finland, in a military way. Finland must 
have replied—Therefore, if the worst should happen, we 
must go our way alone. All this is of definite importance, 
because the situation is different from what it was in 
relation to Denmark in 1864. At that time promises had 
been in the air beforehand, and a certain pledge had been 
made, which had to be considered as a promise. It was 
felt between us then as a breach of promise that the 
policies which conquered in Norway and Sweden left 
Denmark alone, But such a breach of promise is not the 
case now. We have given a clear statement. Finland 
knew she would have to take care of her own fate alone. 
It must seem awful. Here we don’t discuss the decision, 
we merely state the fact... . 


“But as I have said before, this is not the determining 
factor for me. Something is even more important. Should 
not one, in spite of all, join in because something greater 
is at stake? To put it as an extreme case, quite personally, 
as one feels it daily—painfully: Can you bear just to 
look on when an innocent brother is attacked by wild 
cruelty, without, in spite of all reason, throwing yourself 
into the struggle for him? In a letter from our mutual 
Christian friend in Helsinki, which I received only this 
morning, he quotes: ‘He who loses his life shall find it,’ 
and ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.’ It is like feeling the whip 
on an open wound to have these words said by a brother 
in danger of death. 

“Tt is necessary at this point to see the difference 
between one’s feelings, and what we call conscience. I 
don’t mean to separate these two . . . but it causes dis- 
turbances to try to identify them. .. . There is not always 
identity between the anguish of the soul and one’s con- 
science. Maybe the former awakens the conscience, or, 
on the contrary, the clear conscience adds power to bear 
the anguish of the soul. 

“What determines the judgment of the conscience for 
the Christian is not ‘feelings.’ It is God’s call—my obedi- 
ence or disobedience to Him. This includes both putting 
oneself at the disposal of God without limitations, and 
having the peace of heart in God to consider clearly and 
with pure motives. . . . I distinguish between the torment 
of mixed feelings, and the voice of conscience. When the 


question is to test one’s conscience as regards Finland, I hon 
have had to let the most terrible possibilities come before we 
me so as to be sure I do not hide behind anything in cout 


order to make the decision easier. .. . bett 

“This question is simply—What is right for us? We «“ 
don’t count regiments ; we test our attitude. The question | hi 
is not what are we able to do, but what we must do. idea 
This question seems simple when it is put to an individual, in t 


But here the question is related to a country and its 
life. It means entering into war with a contribution “ 
including the whole people, its future and its task for 
life. The Christian way of thinking is against purposeless, Wh: 
meaningless sacrifice. A sacrifice according to the Chris- th t 
tian conception is only to be made in accordance with the “ 
will of God. We face here a relationship of faith, or 
rather the judgment of faith, Our roads may separate; 
each may take upon himself his judgment. 

“In spite of honestly putting it to the test, my conscience Wh 
cannot reach any other judgment than this: it would not Alm 
be right for Norway to join in now. Please consider only 
this a personal statement. I cannot judge otherwise— 
and I give my judgment in burning pain . . . because I 
feel it as a human shame, . . . To me the most important A 
thing is that it is not always the dramatic sacrifice which Chri 
is the only, or the greatest sacrifice. The main thing 
is to let God test my thoughts; am I acting in love or in m 
selfishness? War is, no doubt, not the worst fate, as | far 
death is not. But it is, nevertheless, something so serious } Chri 
that I should not be in the slightest doubt about it, if I clos 
were to share the responsibility of throwing my people | the | 
into war. . . . War must be forced on our country if | Tesu 
we are to enter war with a clear conscience and if later | [0 S| 
on we are to bear the consequences with peace of mind.... | thro 

“The greatest thing I have seen in Finland during this “] 
period is not the victories, not the unbelievable calmness }) unde 
and firmness, but the greatness of purpose that has re- | all 1 
leased love and lifted you above the victory over material | Frat 
things, or even the existence of life, so that it is evident | thin 
that you are prepared to be the country which may have | suff 
to be sacrificed to save the world.” not 


A SwepiIsH CHRISTIAN LEADER ON THE FINNISH QUESTION 


A view which is in contrast with the above was stated 
by Dr. Manfred Bjorkqvist, director of the Sigtuna Insti- a 
tute for Christian Education, and was published in the | of F 
Svenska Dagbladet from which the quotation is taken. } Chri 
Dr. Bjérkqvist emphasized the need for Sweden to stand } had 
by Finland in this fateful hour. He said: “Finland has | Whic 
appealed to the best in us, and has succeeded in calling ) them 
forth in Sweden a growing revival. We have given the} ‘elig 
help which was asked of us up to now, and understood ¢ J°Y. 
that our help must grow as the struggle of Finland | SP!" 
extended. Now the hour has come when the supreme — PT!s¢ 
sacrifice is asked of us, and when we must make it } Prvi 
without pusillanimity or hesitation. Our people saw the | 28 h 
decisive hour coming with a growing resolution; we did | @so 
not wait inactively. We prepared ourselves materially, “7 
morally and spiritually. The face of our people bears | amor 
the stamp of a new resolution. There were many among § Were 
us who hoped that when the moment came a far-reaching } tribu 
decision would be taken by the men who guide the} Thos 
destinies of the state. We have not yet entirely lost } with 
hope ; but the Swedish people received a cold shock when Tt 
they learned how the appeal of Finland had been received f the | 
by those men. real 

“The appeal for help reaches us and penetrates to} Man 
our very marrow. Are we going to save our life without | 
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honor and perhaps even be unable to save that life? Are 
we going to succumb, despising ourselves, after the 
courage to live has been torn from our hearts? It is 
better to fall with a clear conscience. 

“... Our youth, which grew up between two wars and 
which had not exactly been nourished by the vision of an 
ideal, had begun to catch a glimpse of an ideal and hope 
in the future. Is the night to surround us again, even 
more darkly than before? 

“We had begun to hope in a new Northern community 
whose unity would be strong enough not to fear death. 
What future will we have before us if we yield now? All 
that we have sacrificed up to now will have been in vain 
and even more than in vain. 

“The hour of our destiny is sounding, and those who 
lead us have the future of Sweden in their hands. 
Whether they know it or not, they are faced by the 
Almighty God of history. God save Sweden, and not 
only its life but its soul!” 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS THINK OF THE FUTURE 


An extract from a letter which appeared in the French 
Christian Student Movement Magazine contained the 
following paragraphs: 

“Was it necessary for Europe to be divided up, and 
far the last great satanic challenge to be made against 
Christ’s will to unite His body, in order to draw us 
closer together everywhere and to reveal the miracle of 
the Communion of Saints more clearly to us? The first 
result of this war has thus been, in spite of everything, 
to strengthen the bonds between all the children of God 
through and in their distress. 

“Does this war mean the failure of all our efforts for 
understanding and peace, all our international gatherings, 
all the international conferences of Christian youth in 
France and Germany? No! It is necessary that all these 
things should be sublimated and purified in prayer and 
suffering, and as it were established on a heavenly and 
not an earthly basis, so as to work on the earth in the 
light of eternity.” 


Re.icion AMonGc RussIAN AND FINNISH SOLDIERS 


The following is from the periodical Manniskovannen 
of Helsinki: “The efforts of the Soviets to extirpate 
Christianity do not seem to have had the results which 
had been expected. Many prisoners have kept the cross 
which they wear on their breasts, and many cross 
themselves before meals. There are many proofs of the 
religious spirit of the Russians. They read the Bible with 
joy . . . the Finnish authorities have not neglected the 
spiritual side of the life of the prisoners. Among these 
prisoners was a Russian priest who was serving as a 
private and made himself known to the Finns as soon 
as he was made prisoner. Finnish Orthodox priests are 
also working among the prisoners. 

“The Free Church Christians have begun to work 
among the Russian prisoners too. In a town where there 
were many prisoners permission was obtained to dis- 
tribute portions of the Bible and tracts among them. 
Those who did this work relate that the Russians wept 
with joy when they received these publications.” 

The same publication makes the following comment on 
the religious spirit of the Finnish army: “There is a 
real religious revival among the soldiers at the front. 
Many letters speak of this. Many soldiers have been 
converted, and write to their families to ask them to ‘take 
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the same road.’ Some of course may have been led to 
this by their distress and anguish, but many seem to have 
been quite thoroughly converted. . . . In several cases, 
soldiers under the influence of their conversion have 
written to people with whom they were on bad terms 
so as to put an end to old disputes and quarrels.” 


Toward CaTHOLic-PROTESTANT UNDERSTANDING 


In a discussion of the question of religious unity, the 
Roman Catholic periodical Der Neue Wille observes: 
“It cannot be denied that the desire for unity in religious 
faith has become more active than for many centuries. This 
inward unity may be prepared for and carried out in 
prayer. Without fervent and importunate prayer, all 
attempts at union in the faith must fail. To realize this 
and carry it out as the Church wishes in these days is a 
pre-condition for the gift of religious union which we wish 
to earn.” The Lutheran periodical Die Allgemeine 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung comments as fol- 
lows upon these remarks: “This sincere and frank word 
will certainly find agreement on both sides. Besides it, 
however, the practical tasks must not be forgotten of 
working for a removal of the many false judgments, 


misunderstandings and prejudices between the confes- 
sions.” 


Under the title, “Valuable Contribution to the Una 
Sancta” the Munich Catholic Church newspaper of 
February 18 wrote: “An important work in two volumes 
upon the Reformation in Germany by Prof. Joseph Lortz 
has just appeared. This work will probably mark a new 
outstanding landmark in the Roman Catholic judgment 
of the Church revolution of the 16th century. Today the 
whole of Christendom feels the divisions between Chris- 
tians to be the greatest misfortune. That was not so even 
thirty years ago. “We men of today,’ says Lortz, ‘are 
looking at one another in a different way, and are making 
our estimates with a different psychological attitude . . .’ 
Lortz gives us Catholics a new basis for forming our 
judgments. .. .” 


Nazt Conception oF Reticious LoyAtty 


The German Courts of Justice have established the 
principle that if an official commits a punishable action 
out of religious motives or motives which spring from 
his former political party connections, these motives will 
be regarded not as attenuating circumstances, but as a 
proof that he is involved in relationships which he values 
more highly than those which connect him with his 
superiors and with the state. 


Employers’ Declaration of Principles 


The Congress of American Industry held in December 
under the auspices of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers adopted a “Declaration of Principles” as noted 
in INFORMATION SERVICE of February 3. The Declaration 
is available in pamphlet form from the Association (14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y.) at two cents a 
copy, $1.50 per hundred copies. It deals with a wide 
range of topics beginning with the discussion of free 
enterprise as over against a planned economy and ending 
with a discussion of future responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of industry. The section on the profit motive is as 
follows : 

“The profit motive is a vital actuating force in creating 
efficiency and stimulating effectiveness in industrial 
operation, and thus in serving the welfare of the people. 
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The profit motive is indispensable, but it must be pursued 
with due regard tote vital long-term economic and social 
considerations involved. Among these essential factors 
are the preservation of stability of the individual enter- 
prise, recognition of the interests of the consumer and the 
employe, and the creation and maintenance of public good 
will. The industrial enterprise, in the conduct of its own 
operations, cannot afford to consider solely the pursuit 
of profit, but must take into account all of the considera- 
tions just mentioned. 4} ais. 

“In the pursuit of profits over the long run, some 
enterprises will succeed’ atid” ¢thers will fail, for the 
day to day conduct of business involves the assumption 
of risks and the making of mistakes. The competitive 
system offers opportunity for profits, of course, and it 
is this opportunity, @i@Mirages initiative and effi- 
ciency ; but a further stimfilus to initiative arises from the 
threat that without éffffiency there will be not profit, 
but loss. Progress must always be paid for, and industry 
cannot, any more than the individual or the nation, 
achieve security without risk or realize opportunity 
without venture. 

“The money invested in private enterprise represents, 
broadly, what people have saved out of income, through 
thrift and self-denial. Investment in industry represents 
in part ‘venture’ capital, which has been risked in enter- 
prise for the sake of profit commensurate with the hazards 
involved; and it represents in part ‘investment’ capital, 
which seeks an assured interest return. Millions of men 
and women have a stake in industry held directly in the 
form of stocks and bonds, and indirectly in the form of 
savings bank deposits and insurance policies. Many are 
employes of industry; all are consumers. The plants in 
which their funds have been invested are located in every 
part of the nation, and the welfare of industrial enterprise 
is of first importance not only to those investors but also 
to the employes and the thousands of communities, large 
and small, in which industry has taken root.” 


Social Security for Church Lay Workers 


“To exclude from a system of benefits provided by 
legislation a large group of wage earners for no other 
reason than their being employed in the service of an 
educational, religious or charitable agency customarily 
exempt from the payment of taxes was manifestly an 
injustice in 1935. That injustice was substantially aggra- 
vated by the amendment of the Social Security Act by 
Congress in 1939 when the benefits of the Act were made 
to extend to the wife and surviving dependents of the wage 
earner.” 

The above paragraph is quoted from an article by 
William M. Montavon, director of the Legal Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, which ap- 
pears in Catholic Action (Washington, D. C.) for April. 
The drafters of the original bill believed that under the 
Constitution it was impossible to cover the employes of 
tax exempt agencies under the social security provisions. 
“The religious, charitable and educational groups, there- 
fore, were placed in a position where, to defend the tax 
exempt status upon which stands in great measure their 
freedom of action, they were forced into a position where 
they seemed to protest against and oppose the extension 
of the coverage of old-age benefits to their employes. This 
was not the true position of these groups.” 

In order to include these groups it is necessary that the 
revenue derived from the tax for old-age benefits be 
earmarked immediately upon collection and paid directly 


into the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund. It could not then be appropriated for any other 
purpose and the tax would become inseparably and 
legally associated with the benefit. Since it would remain 
compulsory and carry a penalty for non-payment, it 
would not cease to be a tax, but would be analagous to a 
special assessment. 
and thus a true contribution. 

On March 14 Senator Walsh introduced in the Senate 
a Bill, S 3579, to amend the Social Security Act along 
this line. The amended Section 201 would provide that 
each fiscal year “out of moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated amounts equivalent to 100 per centum 
of the taxes received under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act and covered into the Treasury” be appropria- 
ted to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund. The Bill further would add a clause to Section 
1420 of the Internal Revenue Code. The new Section, 
1420(e), would provide that the taxes collected for the 
old-age benefit system from the tax-exempt agencies “shall 
be paid directly into the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund.” An amended Section 209(b) (8) 
would substitute for the excluded services in the fields of 
benevolence, education and religion only “service per- 
formed by a duly ordained or duly commissioned or 
licensed minister of any church in the regular exercise 
of his ministry and service performed by regular members 
of religious orders in the exercise of duties required by 
such orders.” 

“In this way,” says Mr. Montavon, “the proposed 
amendment would in reality convert what otherwise would 
be a general tax into a true contribution to a trust fund 
available only for the payment of old-age benefits and 
not subject to appropriation by Congress for any other 
purpose,” and would further “extend the coverage of the 
old-age and survivors benefits to all the lay employes of the 
tax exempt charitable, religious and educational agencies 
now excluded by the Social Security Act and would 
exclude from these benefits only duly ordained or duly 
commissioned or licensed ministers of any church and 
members of religious orders.” The writer comments that 
the diversity and number of the agencies advocating the 
proposal is evidence-of its widespread support. 


Quakers in the World War 


The experiences of some Quaker conscientious ob- 
jectors in the World War are described in Help Wanted, 
by Arle Brooks and Robert J. Leach.* In this pamphlet 
the writers describe the types of questions which young 
Friends, summoned in the draft, asked of the American 
Friends Service Committee, as revealed by a study of the 
latter’s files from 1917-1918. Most of the conscientious 
objectors, the writers found, could be classified in three 
types: “first, the man who floundered through without 
taking a definite stand although conscientiously opposed 
to military service; second, the man who refused unin- 
telligently to comply with military commands; and third, 
the man who refused intelligently and with good spirit to 
accept both combatant and noncombatant service.” Case 
studies representing each of these types are reported at 
some length. Excerpts from other letters describe the 
pressure put on conscientious objectors at the camps and 
in prison to make them conform. 


*Published jointly by American Friends Service Committee (20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia) and Pendle Hill (Wallingford 
Pa.). 15 cents each, special rates for quantities. 
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